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ABSTRACT 

Learners in the school setting need to become 
proficient spellers. Pupils need to perceive purpose in learning to 
spell any given set of words. Learners need to attach meaning to 
ongoing activities and experiences, and appropriate learning 
experiences must be provided by the teacher to assist each pupil to 
achieve stated ends. A method for pupils to utilize in spelling words 
correctly involves: (1) pupils looking at words correctly; (2) 
pronouncing spelling words correctly; (3) practicing writing the word 
without looking at its correct spelling model; and (4) engaging in a 
variety of writing activities. Teachers need to emphasize that: the 
English language has numerous irregularly spelled words; selected 
learners have experienced considerable failure in learning the 
correct spelling of words; and undesirable attitudes toward spelling 
on the part of the pupils are difficult to change. There are diverse 
philosophical schools of thought on teaching spelling: essentialists 
believe that a given set of words can be identified which all pupils 
need to learn to spell; while "experimental ism" suggests that only 
those spelling words useful in functional writing experience should 
be mastered. Selected computer software and the computer can assist 
pupils to achieve well in spelling. (Nine notes are included; 12 
references are attached.) (RS) 
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Learners in the school setting need to become 
proficient spellers. Being a good speller assists in 
communicating written content to readers. Effective written 
communication is certainly hindered when an increasing 
number of words is misspelled. Thus, in writing business 
and friendly letters, plays, poems, stories, announcements, 
and thank you notes, as well as in filling out job 
application forms, the writer needs to spell words correctly 
in order to communication content effective to recievers of 
written products. Writing, which includes spelling, is one 
of the three r'sCreading, writing, and arithmetic) in the 
curriculum. Society deems it highly significant for all 
individuals to express themselves well in the area of 
wr i tten expressi on . 

Smithl lists the following objectives in the spelling 
curr i cul urn : 

1. To help each child learn to spell correctly 
othose words which he will need in order to 
express his own ideas in writing. 

2. To develop in each child a basic set of principles 
and concepts that will help ... spell familiar words. 

3. To create interesting drill exercises and 
techniques to help each child fix in ... memory images 
of those spe 1 1 i ngs wh i ch are essent i al to 



1 James A. Smith, Adventures in Co mmunication. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1972, page 429. 
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social courtesy, but which are exceptions to the 
principles and concepts of ordinary spelling. 

4. To install in each child a desire to spell 
correctly and an attitude that good spelling is a 
soc i al courtesy in the commun i cat i on process . 

5. To help each child form good study habits in 
spelling which help ... to attack unknown words 
intelligently. This includes the intelligent use 
of reference materials. 

The Psychology of Learning and Spelling 

There are selected guidelines which teachers need to 
emphasize in the teaching of spelling. These criteria 
reflect the thinking of educational psychologists pertaining 
to providing for individual differences among pupils. Which 
guidelines might be followed by teachers to help each pupil 
achieve optimally in spelling? 

Each pupil shoul d be assi sted to perce i ve interest in 
learning to spell words. To provide interesting experiences 
for pupils, the teacher must definitely vary the kinds of 
spelling activities provided for pupils. Among other 
activities, pupils may experience spelling activities 
involving the use of software, games, puzzles, and the basal 
textbook or multiple series textbooks, films, filmstrips, 
slides, and transparencies. The language arts teacher needs 
to capture learner interest if achievement in spelling is 
to receive optimal development. 

Secondly, pupils need to perceive purpose in learning 
to spe 1 1 any given se t of words . If 1 earner s sense purpose 
in 1 earn i ng, reasons will be accepted intrinsically in 
mastering the correct spelling of functional words. The 
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teacher needs to guide pupils to accept as worthwhile, 

effort put -forth in learning to spell words accurately. 

Correc t spe 1 1 i ng of words i s necessary in order to 

communicate effectively with others. 

Lee and Rubin2 provide the following purposes in pupils 

learning to spell a given set of words: 

Each child needs to learn the words he or she 
wishes to write at the time the child wants to 
write them. Words children need to learn to spell 
are those they spe 1 1 i n correc 1 1 y in their ever day 
writing. And the only real test of whether 
children have mastered a word is whether they 
consistently spell it correctly in their writing. 

Spelling programs should be differentiated for 
children on the basis of need. If children do not 
misspell words, they do not need to study 
spe 1 1 i ng . If they on 1 y occas i onal 1 y mi sspe 1 1 
words — and it is impossible to predict which words 
they will misspell — they need only to learn to 
spell the words they miss. 

It makes no sense for ch i 1 dren to 1 earn to spel 1 a 
word that is not in their speaking or writing 
vocabulary. There is no point in teaching 
children to spell words that they are unlikely to 
use in the near future. When a c 1 ass i s 
discussing crustaceans, the children do not need 
to learn to spell crustacean. The teacher can 
d i sp 1 ay the word on a chart or chal k board for the 
duration of the project so that children can copy 
it In their writing. Some children will 
undoubtedly learn to spell it, but there is no 
need to burden all of the children with the 
requ i rcmen t of 1 earn i ng such terms . 

Introducing new words to children as sp e 1 1 i ng 
words does not increase their vocabulary 
significantly. Words that become meaningful are 
those tied to personal experience — not just 
experience with the word, but experience with that 



^Dor is M, Lee and Joseph B . Rub i n , Ch i 1 dr en and 
Language. Belmont, Cal ifornia: Wadsworth Publ i sh i ng 
Company, 1979, page 214. 
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which the word symbolizes. I f children have only 
1 ooked at pictures and read and talked abou t 
crustacean, most children will -forget the word 
very quickly. They will remember the word and 
want to use it only i f the word has become theirs 
through experience: finding some crabs, comparing 
them with lobsters they have seen in the meat 
market, handling crabs and feeling their -firm 
shells, trying to pull barnacles off the rocks, 
trying to think of other sea life that belongs in 
the same category. If children want to write the 
word crustacean, they will learn how to spell it. 
The words that need to be learned must be related 
directly to each child's own wr i ting. 

Third, learners need to attach meaning to ongoing 

activities and experiences. Thus, in learning to spell a 

set of words, pupils must be able to accurately pronounce 

and read each word. Also, pupils individually need to know 

vital definitions pertaining to each word being studied in 

spelling. These words should also be utilized in meaningful 

sentences by pupils. It is highly significant then for 

pupils to achieve meaning and understanding in the spelling 

curriculum. A lack of meaningful learnings hinders pupil 

achievement in the area of spelling. 

Fourth, individual differences among learners need 

adequate attention. In any grade level, except perhaps 

early primary grade pupils, there are highly proficient 

spellers. Average and slow learners are also in evidence. 

Thus, it behooves the teacher to guide each pupil to achieve 

optimally in spelling. 

UJ i thing every heterogeneous c 1 assroom there are 
wide variations in the children's physical and 
emotional health and in their ou t-of -school 
experiences. The children are highly individual 
persons , shaped and influenced by the env i ronmen t 
in which they have developed. The teacher's most 
challenging responsibility is to provide a program 



that meets children where they are, recognizes 
their potential, capitalizes upon their strengths, 
and moves them along at a pace consonant with 
their ability. She recognizes individual 
var i at i oris — 

abi 1 i ty to understand and speak standard 

Engl i sh ; 

ability to observe and listen; 

ability to deal with abstraction; 

size and appropriateness of vocabulary; 

number and accuracy of concepts acquired; and 

in desire and ability to verbalize 

exper i ences. 

Children learn at different rates and consequently 
require different mater ials, experiences, and 
instructional techniques; a single group activity 
often affect each member d i f f er en t 1 y . . . . 3 



Regardless of the source utilized to select an 
individual list of spelling words, the number of words to be 
mastered in spelling by a pupil should harmonize with 
his/her capability level or levels. A variety of learning 
activities in spelling should assist pupils to achieve 
optimally in the language arts curriculum. Pressuring or 
forcing pupils to achieve at an impossible level defeats 
tenets of a relevant spelling curriculum for pupils. 



Measurably Stated Objectives and the Spelling Curriculum 

Words are spelled either correctly or incorrectly. 
Thus, teachers might wish to emphasize precise objectives in 
the instructional arena. With the utilization of specific 
endsj the teacher can gauge the effectiveness of hi s/her 



^Mildred R. Donoghue , The Child and the English 
LanQuaoe Ar ts . Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Brown Publishers, 
1975, page 21 . 
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teaching strategies. After instruction, it can be measured 
if a learner has or has not attained measurabl e goal s . 

The -following are precise instructional goals in 
spelling -for pupils to achieve: 

1. The pupil will spell correctly nine out of ten 
words from unit ten in the basal tex tbook . 

2. The pupil will volunteer to spell correctly 
five bonus words. 

3 . Through teacher -pup i 1 p 1 ann i ng of a given se t 
of spe 1 1 i ng words , the pupil will spell these 
words correctly with 90 percent accuracy. 

The above list of spelling goals is an example of 
sequential ends for pupil to attain. An individualized 
spelling program might then be emphasized so that each pupil 
may achieve the stated ends at a unique optimal level of 
achievement. No two pupils may then be at the same place at 
the same time mastering words in spelling. 

Appropriate learning experiences must be provided by 
the teacher to assist each pupil to achieve stated ends. 
If, for example, pupils are to attain the following 
measurable goal — the pupil will write a business letter 
making no more than two errors in misspelled words when 
incorporating twelve words from the new spelling list, the 
teacher then needs to provide interesting, meaningful, and 
purposeful experiences to achieve the desired end. 
Utimately, the teacher may measure if a pupil has/has not 
achieved the specific end — writing a business letter 
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containing no more than two spelling errors, involving new 
words -from a specific list. Reasonable spelling goals need 
to be in ev i dence -for each 1 earner . 

Methods in Learning to Spell Words Correctly 

Each pupil continually uses a method (or methods) in 
learning to spell words accurately. If a pupil progresses 
continually toward optimal achievement in the spelling 
curriculum, effective methods of studying, no doubt, are 
being utilized. If an excessive number of words are 
continually spelled incorrectly, the involved pupil may well 
need assistance in developing appropriate methodology in 
learning to spell words correctly. Manuals in basal 
spelling textbooks suggest methods for pupils to utilize in 
mastering spelling words. Each learner will need to 
discover a method or several methods which work. Provisions 
definitley need to be made for individual differences in the 
spe 1 1 i ng curr i cu 1 urn . 

The writer suggests a method for pupils to utilize in 
spel 1 i ng words correctly. One criterion is certain, pupils 
need to look at each work carefully. Pupils, as a whole, 
will not learn to spell well, if careful observation of each 
word is not made. An attention span of adequate length is 
needed in looking at spelling words thoroughly. 

Second, each pupil needs to pronounce spelling words 
correctly. Leeway needs to be made for dialect differences 
among learners. Regional and local differences exist in 
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word pronunciation. Within that -framework, learners need to 

be guided to identify each word correctly. Linguists have 

advocated diverse levels of usage in speaking such as words 

chosen and utilized in presenting a talk to a professional 

group of educators as compared to utterances utilized in 

speaking with friends or with preschool pupils. Also, 

pupils speaking non-standard English may retain respect for 

their language environment as well as achieve in learning to 

speak standard Engl i sh . Standard Engl i sh seemi ngl y is 

prized highly in society and provides entrances to jobs, 

education, and economic opportunities. 

As each pupil correctly pronounces a new word, careful 

attention needs to be given by the involved learner to 

sound-symbol relationships within the word. Irregularities 

in these relationships need adequate attention. 

Third, pupils need to practice writing the new word 

without looking at its correct spelling model. Before 

writing the spelling word again, the learner needs to check 

if his/her written word was spelled correctly. It pays to 

check the accuracy of a written word in terms of its correct 

spelling before using the word in f unc t i onal wr i t i ng 

experiences. Incorrect spelling of words might not become 

habitual in these situations. 

Loban , Ryan, and Squire4 wro te: 

The difference between good spellers and poor 
spellers often hinges on an effective method for 
learning to spell. Good spellers have solved the 
problem. They have a sequence for studying words 
they want. to learn. Poor spellers merely look at 
a new word helpless!/, and when they do try, use 
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hit and miss methods that are ineffective and 
seldom the same from one time to the next. 
Why, then, should everyone not adopt the ideal 
method of learning used by the best spellers? The 
answer is easy. Good spellers do not all use the 
same me thod . However , a 1 most all of them use some 
me thod , and by study i ng their various ways of 
1 earn i ng to spel 1 , each pupil can work ou t a 
habitual procedure suited to his own 
individuality. Among the steps used by good 
spellers, at least ten are of ten listed: Look i ng 
at the word, copying the word, visualizing the 
word, listening to the pronunciation of the word, 
pronouncing the word, dividing the word into 
syllables, saying the letters in sequence, writing 
the word with large muscle movements (in the air 
or on a chalkboard) to get the feel of the word, 
analyzing the difficult places in the word, and 
using the word in a meaningful sentence. In 
add i t i on , most compe tent spe 1 1 ers wr i te their 
words in a careful, neat fashion. Sloppy, 
careless handwriting often results in a confused 
i mage of the word and uncertainty abou t its 
spe 1 ling. 

Fourth, the teacher needs to provide a variety of 
activities in writing to assist pupils to spell new words 
correctly in ongoing experiences and units of study. With 
continued use of the correctly spelled words, learners 
i nd i v i dual 1 y shou 1 d retain mental i mage s of accurate 1 y 
spe 1 1 ed words . 



Caut ions in the Teach i ng of Spel 1 i ng 



There are selected cautions which teachers need to 
emphas i ze in the teaching of spelling. 



4 Wal ter Loban , Margare t Ryan , James R. Squ i re , 
Teach i no Language and Literature . New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & World, Inc., 1969, pages 726 and 727. 



The English language has numerous irregularly spelled 
words. Thus, a lack of agreement in sound-symbol 
relationship is in evidence. For example, there are many 
ways to spell the long i /i/ sound; among others, notice the 
following spellings of this sound: my, pie, sigh, buy, 
kite, white, and bye. A basic sight vocabulary needs to be 
developed by pupils pertaining to words which do not follow 
a rather consistent sound/symbol relationship. 

Pertaining to predictions and rules, Lundsteen wrote 5. 

Prediction is a problem and rules are often of 
little help. Moreover the spelling of many of our 
most c ommon words such as because, c ome , h ead , is, 
said, and they cannot be predicted by 
phoneme -graph erne correspondences , phon i c 
generalizations, or spelling rules. For example, 
if because were spelled according to 
phon erne -graph erne correspondences , it m i gh t be 
spelled becuz , and in fact many children do 
attempt to spell the word this way. The phonic 
generalization that "when two vowels go walking, 
the first one does the talking" suggests that head 
be pronounced with a long e_ rather than a short e_ 
sound. However, only a small percentage of words 
containing ad j ac en t vowe Is are pronounced 
correctly using the walking/talking rule. 

Homophones add further confusion for 
spellers. These are words that sound alike but 
are spelled differently, such as the i r-ther e- 
they're , sea-see , and eye -I . These examples imply 
that English is a highly irregular, arbitrary, and 
even unpredictable language. In contrast, 
however, many words can be sounded out and spelled 
rather eas i 1 y , such as camp i draqne t t and hit . 
With knowledge of long-vowel spelling rules, other- 
words such as feel , i ns i de , mandate , and r aincoat 
can be spelled correctly. Also, 1 i nqu i st i c 
patterns 

(e.g., bat -cat -fat and bill — F ill — h i 1 1 > prov i de 
evidence of regularity in English spelling. 



^ Sara Ul. Lundstein, Language Arts : A ProbJ em-Sol v i nq 
Approach . New York: Harper & Row, Publ ishers, Inc., 1989, 
page 380 . 
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There are many consistencies between symbols and sounds 
in the spelling of English words, such as in ban, can, Dan, 
•fan, man, Nan, pan, ran, tan, and van, among many, many 
other words . 

Second, pupils need to learn to spell relevant words. 
Too frequently, learners have been forced to learn to spell 
unimportant words. Words for pupils to master in spelling 
should have high utilitarian values. Pupils perceive 
increased purpose in learning to spell words which can be 
used in -functional situations. What is used in functional 
situations will not be forgotten as soon as spelling words 
which have relatively little or no use. 

Dol ch6 identified 220 basic sight words for reading 
mastery in the elementary grades- The sight words should 
also be relevant for learners in the area of spelling. 
Frequently used wor d s in wr iting need to be mastered by 
pupils to cut down on the number of spe 1 1 i ng errors 
exhibited in complete products. The Dol ch words are the 
foil ow i n g : 



a 


to 


ou t 


cou 1 d 


when 


tel 1 


hot 


and 


two 


p 1 ease 


e v e r y 


wh o 


their 


hurt 


away 


up 


pretty 


fly 




the se 


i f 


b i g 


we 


r an 


f r om 


al ways 


those 


keep 


blue 


where 


r i de 


give 


around 


upon 


kind 


can 


ye 1 1 ow 


saw 


go i ng 


because 


us 


1 au gh 


come 


you 


say 


had 


been 


use 


1 i gh t 


down 


al 1 


sh e 


has 


be for e 


v e r y 


1 ong 


f i nd 


am 


so 


her 


best 


wash 


moch 


for 


are 


soon 


h i m 


both 


wh i ch 


my se 1 f 


f u n n y 


at 


that 


h i s 


bu > 


why 


never 


go 


ate 


there 


how 


cal 1 


w i sh 


on 1 y 
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^Edward W. Dolch, Methods in Readi ng , Champaign, 
Illinois: Gar rand Publishing Company, 1955. 
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h o 1 n 
Help 


Hp 

LJ fcr 


f hpv 

L \ i c jr 


v l U (. 


cold 


work 


own 


h 8 P 8 


kl -. W 
U 1 <A C K 


in I 5 


rs 1 1 LJW 


LJ LJ ^ 


iiifii i 1 r\ 

WUU 1 u 


P 1 LIN 


T 

1 


br own 


too 


lot 

» e l 


Hon ' f 

LJ LJ 1 1 L 


Wl 1 L fcr 


C v C 1 1 


i n 


DU L 


i i r~> o r~"» 


1 i I) o 


Tab t 


vni i r 

/ LJ LI 1 


<= h A 1 1 
-•lie. 1 1 


i s 


c ame 


want 


III <fc / 


Til z> L 






1 t 


d i d 


was 


Ot 


five 


abou t 


S I X 


j ump 


do 


we l l 


O 1 G 


found 


be 1 1 e r 


sm a 1 1 


1 I t C 1 8 


_ _ 4. 
eat 


went 


once 


ga v e 


bp i n g 


b I dl L 


1 OOK 


■four 


what 


Anon 
LJ yj fcr 1 1 


y uf b 


<— s r- r* v 
L. Oil 1 / 


fpn 
L cr 1 1 


mak 8 


ge t 


w h i t e 


over 


g r e e n 


c 1 e a n 


t od ay 


m& 


good 


Will 


put 


1 L -> 


r ii f 

L_ LJ L 


i" (~i Ci p fhpr 

L lj y vT L 1 1 CT 1 


my 


h a v e 


with 


rouriu 


made 


done 


fry 

V. 1 / 


not 


t 1 fcr 


v a <z 


— • LJI 1 1 tr 


ma n V 


Hr3 IaI 
LJ 1 <X W 


vV O. 1 III 


o n 8 


into 




r;« L LJ p 


nf f 

LJ * I 


Hp i ril/ 
LJ 1 1 1 1 FN 




pi AX 


1 i ke 


after 


take 


or 


e i gh t 




red 


must 


aga i n 


thank 


pul 1 


f al 1 




pun 


new 


an 


then 


read 


■far 




sa i d 


no 


any 


then 


r i ght 


■ful 1 




see 


n ow 


as 


th i nk 


sing 


got 




the 


on 


ask 


wal k 


si t 


grow 




three 


our 


by 


were 


si eep 


hoi d 





Third, teachers need to utilise recommended methodology 
in the teaching of spelling. Readiness factors are very 
important. Thus, a pupil needs to be able to read a word 
before mastering its correct spelling. Meaningful learnings 
also need to be in evidence in that learners need to Know a 
relevant definition or definitions pertaining to words being 
studied in spelling. Also, pupils need to be able to 
utilize spelling words correctly within sentences. Meaning 
theory needs adequate emphasi s in teach i ng-1 earn i ng 
s i tuat i ons . 

1. Readiness for an activity implies that the 
child is sufficiently mature so that under 
favorable environmental conditions he/she can 

1 earn the sk i 1 1 with success and w i thou t 
undesirable effects that would counterbalance or 
outweigh the gain made through acquisition of the 
sk i 11 . 

2 . Into activities ? jch as "learning to walk," a 
child cannot be forced. Readiness for walking, 
like that for many other activities, is primarily 
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a matter of the "unfolding o-f the design" of the 
i ndi v i dual . Barr i ng h i gh 1 y unf avorabl e 
environmental influences, the child will acquire 
such a skill in its rudimentary form almost by 
himself. For the initial acquisition of such 
skills there is not much that the adu It can do to 
f ac i 1 i tate 1 earn i ng other than prov i de a 
background that is not inimical to acquiring them. 
What is usually referred to as "teaching" is, in 
such cases, of little or no avail. 

3. In the acquisition of many types of skills 
there is not merely one stage of readiness, namely 
that for the initial learning of the skill. There 
al so is need for read i ness for later stages i n 
learning of the skill. For example, there is not 
only a necessity for readiness at the beginning 

s t age of reading instruction but also at later- 
stages that include the development of skill such 
as learning to use the dictionary, 

4. Frequently "readiness" for one of the 

non initial stages of acquiring a skill is chiefly 
excellent performance in the preceding stage in 
the development of the skill. For example, 
probably the most desirable way of getting ready 
to learn to arrange words in alphabetical order is 
to have proficiency in the preceding stage of 
knowing the letters in alphabetical order. 

5. Because frequently the best evidence of 
"readiness" for one of the non initial stages of 
acquiring a sk i 1 1 is excellent performance in the 
preceding stage, it is important that the teacher- 
should recognize the desired sequence of stages in 
the development of the skill. This sequence 
should be in optimum psychological order of 
learning, not in logical sequence if there is a 
discrepancy between the two. 

6 . Frequen 1 1 y all pupils in one c 1 assroom are not 
ready for acquiring a new skill at the same time. 
Consequently careful diagnosis of the needs and 

ab i 1 i t i es of boys and girls i s of par amoun t 

i mpor tance , and prov i s i ons of adap ting instruction 

to individual differences are nece ssar y . 

7. Whether or not a child is ready to begin to 
1 earn in a given area is de pen den t to a 
considerable extent on the methods and materials 
used in the teaching. Care should, therefore, be 
taken to try to select methods and materials 

su i tabl e for each ch i 1 d . 7 



Fou r t h , selected learners have experienced considerable 
•failure in learning the correct spelling of words. The 
1 angu age arts teacher nee ds t o de t erm i n e wher e each 1 earner 
is achieving presently in spelling. The teacher then needs 
to provide learning activities which assist each pupil to 
experience con t i nu ous succe ss in spe 1 1 i ng . 

Too -frequently, pupils have lacked motivation in 
spelling due to a lack of challenge in learning to spell 
words. Toward the other end of the continuum, spelling 
words -for pupils to master can be too complex. A learner- 
may then give up in learning to spell words due to 
complexity o-f subject matter begin emphasized. New spelling 
words for pupils to master in spelling need to be 
a 1 1 a i nabl e . 

Fifth, undesirable attitudes toward spelling on the 
part o-f the pupils are difficult to change. But, language 
arts teachers must work hard to develop quality feelings 
within pupils in learning to spell words correctly. Thus, 
the teacher needs to select important objectives, relevant 
learning activities to achieve desired ends, and evaluation 
procedures which are valid and reliable to ascertain 
learning progress. 



^Dal lman, Martha, Teaching the Lanouaoe Arts 
in the Elementary School . Third Edition. Dubuque, Iowa; 
Wm. C. Brown Pub! ishers, 1976, page 8. 
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KyteS identified 100 vital words for- pupil mastery in 
reading. These words might also be equally significant for 
1 earners to master in spe 1 1 i ng : 



I 


go 


al 1 


that 


a 


wen t 


name 


girl 


the 


her 


school 


ou t 


and 


when 


are 


much 


my 


for 


San t a CI aus 


party 


to 


you 


sa i d 


am 


i s 


has 


then 


going 


we 


v e r y 


father 


si s t e r 


i n 


1 i 1 1 1 e 


t i me 


man 


1 i Ke 


they 


snowman 


ge t 


i t 


good 


new 


were 


he 


had 


toys 


made 


have 


snow 


so 


b i r thday 


on 


at 


will 


but 


was 


some 


ever y 


pet 


me 


day 


saw 


see 


P 1 ay 


c an 


b i g 


boys 


w i t h 


got 


home 


not 


dog 


baby 


our 


brother 


she 


h i m 


boy 


cat 


of 


do 


nice 


t h em 


too 


house 


up 


bal 1 


Chr i stmas 


there 


fun 


Saturday 


dol 1 


h i s 


t r a i n 


pu t 


one 


1 i kes 


bal 1 oon 


ch i 1 dr en 



Philosophy of Education and the Teaching of Spelling 

There are diverse philosophical schools of thought in 
t each i ng 1 earners . 

Essen t i al i sts believe that a given set of words can be 
i den t i f i ed wh i ch all pupils need to 1 earn to spe 1 1 . These 
core words need to be mastered in order that effective 
communication of written content may eventually be in 
evidence. Research studies may be made to identify 



^George C. Kyte . A Core Uocabul ary for the Pr imary 
Grades , Elementary School Journal , November 1943. 
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significant words in the spelling curriculum. Carefully 
designed research studies in spelling may then assist in 
identifying which words learners need to master sequentially 
on each grade level in the school se 1 1 i ng . 

Identified lists of spe 1 1 i ng words acquired from 
educational research need to be available to teachers. The 
teacher may then pretest pupils to determine which words 
have already been mastered in spelling. Those words which 
pupils can spell correctly, of course, need not be studied 
in ongoing lessons or units. A variety of methods should be 
utilized by the teacher in teaching pupils to spell each 
ensuing word correctly. 

Quite different than essential ism as a means of 
se 1 ec t i ng relevant spe 1 1 i ng words for pupils to master i s 
exper i men tal i sm as a philosophy of education. Correct 
spelling of wiDrds is instrumental to other goals. Thus, 
within the framework" of problem solving experiences, 
learners need to learn to spell selected words. The 
spell i ng words are studied and mastered to use in a 
functional experience in society. For example, if pupils 
are to write a thank you note for gifts received, the 
f ol 1 ow i ng spe 1 1 i ng words may be usef u 1 for the ensu i ng 
writing experience: thank you, friend, gift, models, enjoy, 
whol esome , and entertaining. Words be i ng acqu i r ed in 
spelling pertain to those having utilitarian values in 
writing the thank you note. Spelling words, according to 
experimentalists, should not necessarily come for basal 
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textbooks, diverse units of study in the curriculum, and 
lists based on research results. Only those spelling words 
useful in a functional writing experience should be 
mastered. Words deemed useful depend upon the purpose 
involved in writing engaged in by the individual learner. 
Useful spelling words in writing a personal friendly letter 
which will be delivered to an actual receiver will differ 
from those necessary in a notice of sympathy sent to a 
person having experienced the unfortunate. 

Computer Use and Spel 1 ing 

Se 1 ec ted sof tware and the compu ter can ass 1st pupils to 
achieve well in spelling. Drill and practice programs aid 
pupils to rehearse correct spellings of words presented 
previously in ongoing lessons and units. Pupils then need 
to review the correct spelling of a vital set of words. To 
develop and retain what has been learned previously, drill 
and practice software can be relevant and helpful. 

Tutorial programs present a new set of words for pupils 
to master. Essential words must be present in these 
compu ter i zed programs . Tu tor i al s shou 1 d ass i st pup i 1 s to 
attain more op t i mal 1 y in spe 1 1 i ng . D i agnos i s and 
remediation ingredients are salient in software emphasizing 
tutorial word for pupils. 

Gam i ng sof tware can be excellent if whol esome a 1 1 i tudes 
are developed within the framework of competition. Three or 
four pupils playing a game to see who will be the winner in 
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correc 1 1 y spe 1 1 i ng words in a program m i gh t we 1 1 be h i gh 1 y 
stimulating. Correctly spelling a more complex word gives a 
higher score to a pupil as compared to an easier word. 
Pertaining to computer use, Wool folk wrote?. 

Goals -for ocmputer use should be based on their 
suitability to serve a particular purpose or meet 
a given need. As educators have found through the 
years, there is no all-purpose instructional tool 
that fits all students, content matter, and 
educational goals. Long before the advent of the 
educational computer, Bruner (1962) pointed out 
that with regard to instructional technology, "the 
de vices thems elves cannot dictate their 
purpose .. .The objectives of the curriculum and the 
balanced means for attaining it should be the 
gu i de" <pp . 87-38) . 

How does this translate into a plan of 
ac t i on? To beg i n w i t h we mu s t articulate, as 
c 1 ear 1 y as p oss i b 1 e , the sh or t - 1 erm , m i d- 1 e rm , and 
1 on g- term goal s for our e ducat i onal system . What 
skills and knowledge do we want displayed by the 
class of 1990, 1995, 2000? Do we want 
standardized test scores to increase? If so, by 
what percentage and for how many of our students? 
Do we want to turn out high school graduates who 
are capable of complex problem solving? The first 
question to be asked is simply, What is it that we 
expect our educational system to do with, for, and 
/or to students? 

Le t s assume for the sake of argumen t that 
such a descr i pt i on of goal s can be deve 1 oped and 
agreed upon. The next step in establishing goals 
for computer use is to evaluate the relative 
effectiveness of using the computer as a strategy 
to achieve one of these objectives. If the 
computer is deemed the most effective or efficient 
instructional stragegy, then we should use the 
computer in the specified way to fulfill that 
stated goal . 

Finally, whether or not our analysis leads us 
to the computer, it is vitally important that we 
we specify the external conditions n e c e ssar y f or 
achieving our goal . If, for example, we choose as 
a goal the deve 1 opmen t of comp lex probl em sol v i ng 
skills in our students, and we determine that use 



?Anita E, Wool folk, Educat i onal Psychol oqy . Fourth 
Edition. Engl ewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1990, pages 568-569. 
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* of computer simulations will help us achieve that 

goal, then what changes in the structure of the 
school are required? What new materials or 
resources will be necessary? How will we change 
our system of evaluation to determine if students 
have achieved the goals we set? 

Summary 

Language ar t s teachers need to be hi gh 1 y knowl edgeabl e 
about diverse philosophies and methods of teaching spelling. 
The adop ted ph i 1 osophy/ph i 1 osph ies selected to teach 
sp e 1 1 i n g must be foil owe d within the f r amewor k of 
recommended criteria based on the psychology of learning. 

Carefully selected objectives need emphasis in the 
spelling curriculum. Learning experiences to assist 
learners in achieving the desired ends should be selected on 
the basis of being interesting, purposeful, as well as 
mean i ngf u 1 . Thus , pr ov i s : on for each pup i 1 in 
teaching-learning situations is possible. Learning progress 
needs continual evaluation to ascertain the amount of growth 
achieved by each pupil in the spelling curriculum. 

Mau r i e 1 lists the f o 1 1 ow i n g criteria f or goa Is in the 
curr i cu 1 uml 0 . 

1. Be attainable, or realistic 

2 . Involve some stretch i n g 

3. Be broad enough to be significant to the 
district-:-*' future, yet specific enough to be 
observabl e and measurabl e 

10 John J. Mauri el , Strateg i c Leader sh i p for 
Schools: Creating and Sustaining Productive Change . 
San Francisco: Jossey-Bass Inc., Publishers, 198?, 
page 240. 
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4 . Have spec i f i c t i rne parame tens and me thods for 
assessing programs 

5. Be well communicated, understood, and in 
general acceptable to those who must carry them 
ou t 

Quest i on s to Con si der 

1. Examine several series of elementary school 
spel 1 i rig texbooks. 

<a> Do the series contain words listed in the 
Dolch and Kyte studies? 

< b) How are re 1 evan t spe 1 1 i ng words se 1 ec ted 
in each of the elementary school spelling 
books? 

2. Collect products of written work of pupils in 
elementary schools, or outside the school setting. 

(a) Which words are utilized most frequently 
by pupils? 

<b> Which words are spelled incorrectly most 
f requen 1 1 y? 

< c > Wh at kinds of spelling e r r or s , in 
general, are made by learners? 

3 . Read several chap ters on the teach i ng of 
spelling from different teacher education language 
arts books. 

<a) Which recommendations do writers make in 
guiding pupils to i mp r o v e in the correct 
spel I ing of words? 
(b) Do the writers make adequate 
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recommendat i ons on pit-falls to avoid in the 
teach i ng of spe 1 1 i ng? 
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